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ECHOS FROM GOVERNOR HILL’S MESSAGE. 


Will this Political Poll-Parrot Ever Stop Imitating President Cleveland? 
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CARTOONS AND COMMENTS. 
66 If Archibald, the All-Right, discards 

estheticism, it proves that estheticism 
ought to be discarded,” remarked Lady Angela 
in “ Patience.” And accordingly we at once 
proceeded to discard estheticism. And now 


we have found another mild form of idiocy to 
amuse us. We are all Japanese. 


66 If you want to know who we are, 
We are gentlemen of Japan.” 


And we are even more thoroughly ladies of 
Japan; for the girl who does not possess a 
Japanese boudoir is as full of sorrow as a Broad- 
way car is-of discomfort. 


* 


* * 


In Aftkado Grace we have an emperor whose 
manners have been declared “ quite, particu- 
larly correct,’ and we have seen that he tries 
with all the earnestness of a serious soul to “ let 
the punishment fit the crime.” In other re- 
spects we are better off than any ordinary Jap- 
anese village, even the goodly town of ‘Titipu. 
We have several Lord High Executioners. 
‘There is Av- Xo Murray, superintendent of po- 
lice, who sometimes makes a little list—of gam- 
bling-houses—and they never would be missed. 
Then there is Av- Xo Bergh, who also officiates 
as executioner of those who do not treat their 
horses like gentlemen. 

* 








* * 


Then there is the greatest of all Pooh-Bahs, 
Tilden, who acts for the Democratic party as 
solicitor, counselor, high priest, and groom of 
the back stairs. And there is Pooh-Bah Butler, 
who will act as counselor for any one in regard 
to anything, and will do it well, provided he is 
“ grossly insulted, as usual.’? Next in the pro- 
cession we find Pish- Zush Reid and Pish- Tush 
Dana, always ready to offer a suggestion where 
it is least needed, And have we not also Vanki- 
Foo Pulitzer? A wandering editor he, a thing 
of shreds and patches, oscillating between his 
real personality as an editor and his disguise as | 
a Congressional second trombone. 














| tations of the President’s utterances. 


| need to say it again. 


| the fair sex. 


And we have another Poo-&2h in Evarts, and 
another Vanki-Poo in ‘Thompson, and a Aa- 
tisha Stanton, and Yum-Yums of every size, 
shape and color, while overhead the lines of the 
Western Union hang in festal festoons, and the 
voice of the ancient Japanese nobleman from 
Ballykillrowdy is heard in the land. There is 
no other Japanese village like this. It is the 
greatest show on earth, and ought to be an end- 
less source of innocent merriment to all who 
behold it. 


* 


* * 


There has been a great deal of the ** Me too”’. 


sort of thing in American politics. Imitation 
is the sincerest flattery, and we have no doubt 
that for a time great men enjoy it. But as the 
years roll around, it is sure to become monoto- 
nous. When a man is engaged in the occupa- 
tion of being President of the United States, he 
is likely to become weary of having all his ut- 
terances repeated by a cheap and inferior order 
of Executive Officer. Mr. Cleveland left Al- 
bany; but he cannot leave Hill—not as long as 
that sapient gentleman can squeal out his imi- 
It is one 
of the noticeable things about a man of origin- 
ality that when he says a good thing once, he 
drops it. It can stand by itself after that. The 
people will repeat it for him, and he has no 
But the imitator catches 
up the utterance, and rings all sorts of changes 
on it. This sort of thing grows wearisome. 
Some one ought to give Mr. Hill a new idea or 
two. Every one knows the Cleveland ideas, 
and knows who originated them. 
o 


* 


* * 


Men do not go to matinées at the theatres 
as much as they used to. ‘The theatres on 
Saturday afternoons are left pretty much to 
This is not because the success- 
ful actors have what are known as “ big heads,”’ 
but because the ladies have adopted a style of 
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head-gear that is destined to drive man from 
the theatre to the concert-hall, the billiard-room 


and the skating-rink. The man who under- 
takes to see a play at a matinée without engag- 
ing a seat in the front row has made a contract 
whose ultimate issue is suicide. 


* 


* * 


Woman fas unquestionably certain inalien- 
able rights, and it appears to be pretty well 
settled now that one of them is to wear big 
hats, More good ink and common-sense have 
been expended on this subject than on almost 
any other bearing upon woman’s relations to 
the community. Editors have been irate and 
humorists have been sarcastic, but woman goes 
proudly on in the sweet consciousness of her 
own rectitude and wears the big hat. Theat- 
rical managers could obviate this great nuisance 
if they would only try. Let them all announce 
that their theatres are of the Hebrew persua- 
sion, and that Synagogue customs will prevail. 
Then the men can sit in the orchestra stalls 
with their tall silk hats on. Thus they will 
once more get even with woman, and drive the 
better half of humanity to effecting a com- 
promise. . 


But Puck’s ANNUAL has all 
It is the same with PICKINGS FROM 
Puck (First and Second Crops). Price, twenty-five cents 


Every dog has its day. 


the days in the year. 


each, of all newsdealers, in all parts of the country, and 
on railway trains and steamboats—Puck's festive con- 
tributions to art and merriment being amphibious. There 
is no discount on them: if you should buy a couple of 
thousand to soothe you and make the world brighter in 
your eyes, you would have to pay twenty-five cents each 
for them. 
must do it this week, as the regularly appointed two 
We 


don't say any of the above things because we are proud, 


We dislike to blow our own trampet, but we 
hundred-dollar-a-week trumpeter has a sore throat. 
but simply because we love the truth, which we will 


always tell, even if it makes us blush with all the chr 
matic glory of a ‘* Jack” rose, or a plate of raw tomatos. 
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MANDY. 

“T fit the Ab’lish on the ‘Ten’see— wuz 
drownded ’n’ blowed out uv th’ water, ’n’ a 
screamin’ shell laid me out fur dead; but Man- 
dy were wuss,” . 

‘The winding ascent of the mountain—from 
the summit of which seven states are seen by the 
naked eye—was siow and sometimes perilous, 
Below—within a stone’s-throw of the precipi- 
tous rocks—the verdant hedge of a state-line 
commenced and faded in the blendings of dis- 
tance. ‘The lumbering vehicle creaked and 
swayed from side to side as the sleepy old 
horses came to a dead stop before a brimming 
trough, the source of whose plenitude—a rol- 
licking rivulet-—made pleasing accompaniment 
to the garrulous old man. 

“She were ez contrary ’s a mouse-color mule 
animile, an’ har’ly a speck purtier. I mind 
one day she were a-b’ilin’ soap: 

“¢ Pap,’ sez she: ‘don’t ye go an’ forgit 
them there winder-blinds ag’in - (ll make it 
hot fur yer ef ye do—an’ there’s th’ word with 
the bark on.’ 

“T hed jist hitched up the hosses—these yere 
hosses—git up, thar, Bill!—an’ wuz a-goin’ to 
town with a load uv shell-bark hick’ry—calker- 
latin’ to git some ’Leans sugar ’n’ other knick- 
knacks—an’ Mandy, she hed been a-pesterin’ 
fur them winder-blinds. Caliker on a string 
hed bin good ’nough till one uv th’ neighbors 
got them new-fangled store-fixin’s—green an’ 
stripes; an’ Mandy she wuz sot on havin’ store 
winder-blinds, an’ I ?lowed to git ’em—s’prise- 
like; so I sez nuthin’, ’n’ starts fur town. I 
got thar ’n’ put up the hosses—these yere iden- 
tical hosses —git ap, ye lazy animiles!’?—-thwack! 
thwack! —“ an’ tuk a right smart horn uv sper- 
rits with th’ lan’lord. It were prime ole stuff, 
now, I tell ye, an’ th’ fust thing I knowed I 
tuk another uv them horns—an’ th’ vex? thing 
I knowed—or re-collect uv knowin’ —I wuz 
a-hollerin’ fur Jeff Davis, an’ a-darin’? enny 
man to fight. 


“ But these yere ole hosses tuk me safe hum, 
Mandy, she sez: ‘Yer drunk, an’ ye hevn’t 
brung them winder-blinds.’ I ain’t a good han’ 
at re-collectin’, nohow, but it were the ironin’- 
board—or mebby a chunk uv stove-wood— 
whatever that weepon were, she laid me out ez 
cold ez a wedge at one lick. I come to in th’ 
smoke - house — locked up tighter ’n a drum, 
Yellin’ an’ rattlin’? th? door were no ’count; 
but I foun’ an axe ’n’ cut ’n’ smashed a hole in 
th’ weather-boardin’, ’n’ crawled out—madder 
*nahornet. ‘The ole woman were nowhar’ in 
sight. It were durned good fur her she weren’t. 
The house wuz locked up, an’ looked lonesome- 


soul to home—not even the dorg. 
through the back winder an’ went all over, 
lookin’ high and low, an’ callin, ‘Ole woman! 
Ole woman! Ole woman!’ an’ I begin’d to feel 
skeered. I went out to th’ barn an’ climbed 
up in th’ mow—lookin’ high an’ low: nary a 
sign. 

“Then I tuk in the milk-house—an’ I wuz 
that afeared to look in the spring! ~a’most 
expectin’ to see her a-layin’ in the bottom, 
drownded dead. I were nigh onto crazy at 
last, a-callin? ‘Ole woman!’ an’ no soun’ but 
my own v’ice fer answer, an’ I mind I sot 
down an’ blubbered, ’Long about sundown | 
seed th’ pesky critter a-comin’ up the road, 
walkin’ straight fur th’ house, 

«Whar ye bin, ole woman ?’ sez I, 

**¢ Arter them winder-blinds,’ sez she. 

“ Sure ’nough, she had ’em—green an’ stripes 
—under her arm ”’ 

The old man laughed so loudly that the 
sleepy steeds pricked up their ears in astonish- 
ment, and a striped squirrel running along the 
rail-fence stopped to listen. But suddenly a 
mist came into his eyes, and something like a 
sob in his voice. 

“The ole woman went dead nine year ago, 
an’ only me an’ these yere old gray hosses is 
_ left. Git ap, there, ye lazy animiles!”? (Thwack! 
| thwack!) B. Zim. 











OUR IDEA OF AN “OLD MASTER,” 


AS HE MUST HAVE LOOKED 


WHILE AT 


WORK IN HIS STUDIO. 
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BASED ON THE GREAT NUMBER OF ‘OLD MASTERS” THAT ARE CONSTANTLY BEING DISCOVERED 


in NEw York, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE AND OTHER ANCIENT ART CENTRES. 


like; jist like it do when there ain’t nary a | 
I climbed 





Puckerings. 





On Scotland’s hills and misty vales 
The endless rain is falling; 
The echoes drear are calling 
Where slow the sunlight pales. 


But through the rifted folds of mist 
I see thee softly smiling, 
With aspect still beguiling, 

And cheeks with roses kissed. 


As once at stormy Stornoway 
Thy cheeks the breezes ruffled; 
Thy throat a kerchief miffled; 

I loved thee well that day. 


At Borva and on Staffa’s shore, 
Where all the waves are moaning, 
A thousand hymns intoning, 

I saw thee, sweet, of yore. 

At Polterrio and Canna’s isle, 
Where all the winds are wailing, 


And all the hills are paling, 
I saw thy sunny smile, 


Adown the Loch, across the Minch, 
And also by Ben-Nevis, 
Which always sad to leave is, 

Thy smile lit every inch, 

Oh, sunlight of the Scotsmen’s hovels! 
I ’ve never crossed the sea; 
But I am fly on thee, 

From William Black’s bad novels, 


You CANn’T tell a man’s character by the hat 
he wears, No, indeed; it is frequently put on. 


‘TEN OLD people in one county in Michigan 
are cutting their third sets of teeth. Nature is 
very kind to Michigan dentists, 

Kinc ALFonso was able to save $1,000,000 
a year out of his salary. So long as this is the 
case, the throne of Spain is not likely to go 


begging. 





It 1s said that there is not a single Smith in 
the present Congress. It is not stated what 
the Smiths have done to merit so general a 
disgrace, but it must be very dreadful. 


THE SALARY Of the British Minister at Wash- 
ington is $30,000 a year. But, as he has to 
give four public receptions to the Washington 
populace, he probably earns all he gets. 


ARTIFICIAL EGGS are now made at a cost of 
less than twenty cents a dozen, and _ artificial 
chickens can be turned out for seven cents a 
pound, This will enable any honest workman 
to boycott the hen with perfect impunity. 


THE WHIRLIGIG of Time brings in his re- 
venges in fine shape. Peter B. Sweeny has 
returned to this country to practise law. ‘Twelve 
years ago, we believe, Mr. Sweeny left this 
country because he feared the practice of law. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S SWADDLING CLOTHES. 





PHILADELPHIA, 1886. 

Several of our leading journals have suddenly become imbued with 
the belief that our city is still toddling about in her swaddling clothes; 
that we are suffering from the blight of provincialism; that we are, in 
brief, too Keely-motorish in our get-up-and-go-ativeness; and they are 
making herculean efforts, editorially, to strip Philadelphia of her cos- 
tume of “ fossilism,” and robe her in a suit of municipal energy and 
progressiveness. ‘That these same papers, in their self-imposed task, 
have humanely refrained from lugging in the chestnutish phrase of ‘ Rip 
Van Winkle-ism ” is a matter for sincere rejoicing. 

We Philadelphians who are to the manner born look with disfavor 
upon the self-assumed labors of these journals, whose alien and rural 
editors presume to point out our short-comings and belabor ‘us for not 
exhibiting more municipal energy. The leading spirit in this agitation 
for the regeneration of our city is the editor of the Daily Zimes, who, 
years ago, published a weekly newspaper in a Pennsylvania village. An 
impression prevails that he wishes to inoculate the Quaker City with 
some of the wild hilarity, bustle and enterprise which he was accus- 
tomed to see in the small village hereinbefore mentioned. But we are 
not ready for such an innovation. The proposition is too sudden. This 
impetuous haste and striving for the stamp of metropolitan progressive- 
ness is suicidal. Statistics show that the percentage of deaths from 
heart-disease in New York is much larger than it is in Philadelphia, 
which Physicians attribute to the inordinate haste of the American peo- 
ple to “get there.” It is not conducive to longevity to live at a more 
rapid rate than twenty-four hours a day. It is the true Philadelphian’s 
ambition to move quietly along in a monotonous groove, so that he may 
die a centenarian and have his obituary printed in Mr. Childs’s Ledger. 
Nothing “enthuses”? the Ledger so intensely as the death of a cen- 
tenarian. 

It is related that some years ago a frightful disaster, in which eleven 
men were killed, occurred on the same night that a woman aged 1o1 
years died. Both were local events, and the Ledger wrote up each to 
the length of half-a-column. ‘The foreman reported that he couldn’t 
crowd all the matter into the forms, and asked if the old woman’s 
obituary couldn’t lie over a day. ‘The managing editor immediately 
returned word that the “old inhabitant” local must go in, but he might 
crowd out the “ Dreadful Disaster.” 

It affords us much gratification to know that we are not losing our 
literary prestige, the wailings of our editorial friends to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Our ladies’ fashion magazines are the oldest and 
most widely circulated in the country, and we are proud of them. 

Some sixteen or seventeen years ago a startling literary innovation 
was attempted. Messrs, J. B. Lippincott & Co. started a high-class 





magazine. Its typography was faultless, its contents meritorious, and 
its engravings artistic; but it lacked a fashion department. It struggled 
along for a number of years, and then reduced its price from $4 to $3, 
and discarded illustrations, It still failed to wean our people from the 
“lady book” style of literature, and its publishers now announce a still 
further reduction to $2 a year. At this rate, we think that within five 
years it will be given away with a chromo and a pound of tea. - 

Some of our daily papers have of Jate evinced mttropolitan enter- 
prise, and occasionally print more interesting mental pabulum than the 
average Philadelphian can read in a day without losing the few hours 
he usually devotes to an afternoon nap or a visit to Independence Hall. 

The cable railway recently introduced here is causing many of our 
quiet-loving citizens much uneasiness. ‘To escape the bustle and con- 
fusion of city life, our moneyed people are building residences in the 
suburbs, in which they remain with their families throughout the year, 
and thus enjoy the repose and solemn. hush that a rural home grants, 

It is rumored that a meeting of some of our best people will soon 
be held to agitate for the abolition of the steam railroad lines running 
into the city, and the substitution of stage-coaches, similar to those in 
use half-a-century ago. ‘The move cannot too soon be brought to a suc- 
cessful completion. Our citizens are whirled away from home so rapidly 
by steam that it is feared some of them may become so infatuated with 
the push and energy displayed by other cities that they will either for- 
sake their native place or return impregnated with a spirit of undue 
progressiveness. Were they obliged to travel by the old lumbering and 
dusty stage-coach, it is believed that very few of them would leave home, 
and Philadelphia would remain the second American city in point of 
population—and the fifteenth in enterprise. 

‘The Charity Ball held annually at the Academy of Music is begin- 
ning to be regarded by us as a rather rapid form of dissipation, detri- 
mental to our morals and health alike. It keeps our young people out 
of bed too many hours, and weakens their chances of becoming cente- 
narians and delighting the Ledger. An effort will be made to effect a 
radical change in this mode of raising funds in aid of the poor. It 
is proposed to substitute a spelling-bee, or a Select Reading from Tup- 
per—something mild and elevating: a scheme comprising less squeezing 
and hugging, and more dress material in the top of the feminine costume. 
It is believed that this excellent movement will be violently opposed by 
those editors who are now trying to lift Philadelphia out of the alleged 
mire of provincialism; but some of our most prominent citizens are 
identified with it, and it is likely to succeed. 

If our journals would not drive all our oldest and wealthiest resi- 
dents out of the city, they must let up on this ‘‘swaddling clothes” 
agitation. Q. U. A. Kerr, 











FREE LUNCH. 





Mr. WILLIAM BLAIKIE, 
the exponent of athleticism, 
says that among girls run- 
ning is a lost art. From this 
we infer that Mr. Blaikie 
never saw a girl meet a cow 
on a country road. 
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“ THERE Is a tribe of In- 
dians in Oregon who claim 
never to have killed a white 
man.” Up to this time 
we always supposed cigar- 
store Indians were obtained 
nearer home, 





‘THE QUEEN took three 
prizes at the Birmingham 
Cattle Show recently. It 
would be interesting to 
know in what classes Her 
Majesty was entered, 


AN EXCHANGE speaks of 
the “field of a short-hand 
writer.’ It is rather con- 
tracted, we believe. 


In Missouri they call.a 
brass-band concert a suc- 
cess when the leader es- 


. Ie The Missionary. 
capes with his life. ” 












FAITHFUL BEYOND DEATH.—THE STORY OF A MISSIONARY, IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
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VoIcE FROM WITHIN.—* My friend, 
you forgot to say grace.” 


The Reception Committee. 
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Il. 
I. 
I envy men who have a past 
Where flowers never bloom, 
Whose horoscopes are overcast 
With gloom. 


glum 


some 


Such thing. 





Il. 


Who move mysteriously about 
The world and make no moan, 


to day, 








Who ruminate in church-yards 


Upon a wedding-ring 
Of worn and battered gold, or 


Who haunt the morgue from day 


With countenance of woe; 


A MISANTHROPE. 








Vv. 
But, oh, to have a past like theirs, 
With strange romances 
stored— 
Why have I not of secret cares 
A hoard? 


7) 





VI 
No closet skeleton T own, 
No death’s head decks my 
board, 
Nor dangleth o’er me, when 
alone, 
A sword. 

















7 
Vil. | Behind 
I dine at one—breakfast at eight, | 








No villain tries to work 
Some prussic acid in my food, | 





Me deftly in the back, 





VIII. x. 
re And though I own a haunted 
My appetite is always good, house, 





Its pretty ghost has fled; 
At night I cannot hear a mouse 


Or lurk O’erhead. 





A 
—~! we 


XL. 
When will a chance for vaior 
come, 
To change my weary life? 
Ah, I know what—l ’ll take, 


my office-door to jab 














Who view men with suspicious | But what they seek I ’Il never, At half-past seven I sup, No burglar calls my gold to I vum, 
doubt may- And yet no Nemesis by my plate grab, A wife! 
And groan. Be, know. Bobs up. Alack! E. DeL. PIeRson. 
ETIQUETTE. 


[Al correspondence for this column should be addressed, “Dress Suit,” «Family Gazette” office.) 


Under this head, in a late issue of a valuable 
contemporary, a letter is published which pro- 
poses a question of the greatest moment. The 
punctuation, which is accurately reproduced, 
seems to have been perfectly spontaneous. 


“Which,” reads the epistle: ‘which would be the 
proper way for a gentleman wishing a lady’s photograph 
to send her his and ask her for hers or send his to her 
and not ask or ask her for hers and not send his or write 
and propose an exchange they being a great distance 
apart.” 


When we see people so high in society as the 
writer evidently is foregoing all artificial aids 
to expression, and meeting his humbler fellows 
on the common ground of hit-or-miss, it gives 
us hope that, although all that glitters is not 
gold, there may be within the splendid exterior 
of the society swell a something as warm and 
human—aye, as piteous and needing of sym- 
pathy—as meets us openly in the unmasked 
nature of the lowly. What a letter it is! What 
a confession of weakness! And yet (and for 
this we may sing songs of joy) what an evi- 
dence of our common humanity! 

‘There are many ways in which the young 
man may proceed. “ Dress Suit,’ indeed, says 
that “the affair may be easily managed.” “He 
may either express a desire to ' we her photo- 
graph, asking if he may send iis, or he may 
enclose his, saying that he takes the liberty of 





sending it, and adding how greatly he should 
prize one of hers, should she favor him so 
highly.’ It will be observed that, in the mat- 
ter of punctuation, Dress Suit meets his ques- 
tioner like a brother; he makes no half con- 
fidences. The methods recommended are ex- 
cellent for those having great command of 
language, and also sufficient command of coun- 
tenance to enclose a picture and simultaneously 
remark that they take the liberty of sending it. 
In fact, and jesting aside, they ave the modes 
always followed by the é/¢e; but unless one is 
to the manner born, as we say, he might be- 
come confused. Thus the tyro might express 
a desire to have a lady’s photograph, saying 
that he takes the liberty of sending it; or he 
might enclose his own, asking if he may send 
his: either of which procedures would be fatal 
to love. 

Luckily for those who wish to devote them- 
selves to the serious business of life, and not to 
the fripperies of fashion, there are simpler and 
more straightforward methods, Thus, an ear- 
nest lover may call on his sweetheart and steal 
her photograph out of her album before she 
comes in. Or he may express a desire to have 
her photograph, and thereupon buy one of the 
photographer. Another way is to write the 
young lady a cordial note, adding that the next 
time she breaks a camera you would like to 
have one of the pieces. Humor, in fact, is 


always good. Again, you may write a chatty 
letter, saying that you are completing a gallery 
of beauties, and would like her picture as a 
climax. If on familiar terms, it is customary 
to add that if she will get somebody else to sit 
for her, success will be assured. If the lady is 
cross-eyed, it will be a delicate piece of thought- 
fulness to suggest a side view. Say tinat the 
right or left side will be immaterial; and then 
you may add, with a pretty gallantry, that 
either eye is sufficient to ensnare you, “ when 
t’other dear charmer ’s away.”’ In case you are 
not yet introduced to the lady whose picture 
you desire, it would probably be the best form 
to take an instantaneous photograph of her as 
she goes by. If the lady is your wife, and you 
still desire her photograph, you can easily pick 
up half-a-bushel of them among young men 
that she “never thought of a second time.” 
This will be very pleasant, agreeably reminding 
you of the time when you collected maidens’ 
pictures yourself, papered your walls with them, 
or generously stood them in line for the enter- 
tainment of your friends. 

In conclusion, it may be said that while some 
gaucheries are pardoned and others are not de- 
tected, nothing can excuse or conceal that rus- 
ticity of breeding which neglects to ask a lady 
for her photograph at the second interview. 





WILLISTON FISH. 





















































PUCK. 








COLD. 


As clear as a blue-white diamond 
Was the chilly winter air, 

And the stars all coldly glittered 
Through the branches gaunt and bare. 





The turkey was snugly gathered 
In a ball on the topmost limb, 

The moon shone down on the bull-dog, 
Who leaped and barked with vim. 


And the poet thought, in his bed-room, 
Of the melody of the spheres, 

As he shivered and drew his ulster 
Around his musical ears, 


THE CUSSEDNESS OF THINGS. 


Mrs. E. A. Walker deserves the credit of ex- 
posing the general cussédness of many things 
in her charming paper entitled, “‘The Total 
Depravity of Inanimate Things.’ But there 
are some unhappy experiences brought about 
almost every day by objects which are inani- 
mate, though, seemingly, anything but inani- 
mate, which she has failed to mention. 

Your new shoes will pinch you with might 
and main, as though in retaliation for some 
wrong done them, ‘They will untie themselves 
when you are in a hurry; they will break their 
buttons off, run over at the heels to throw you, 
and finally split open at a time when you don’t 
feel that you can afford to buy another pair, 
And one will wear completely out, whic the 
other is as good as new. 

Your scarf will not stay the way you want 
it; it will work around until the pin is directly 
under your ear. Five minutes after you have 
fixed it, it will be as much out of position as 
ever. if you put it with the pin under your 
ear intentionally, it would probably work around 
to the back of your neck, 

Although it is said to be extremely uncom- 
fortable to stand on one’s head, it is a matter 
of fact that a tack will stand on its head on 
the floor all day to catch you as you walk 
across the room. 

The last match you have in your pocket is 
the one that is sure to go out when you light 
it outdoors to start a cigar. 

The train will always make it a point to shake 
so that it is impossible for you to read the 
article in which you are interested and have no 
other time to read. 

Your ink will always give out when you have 
a number of letters to write, or else the bottle 
will be accidentally knocked off the table, and 
the contents spilled on something that is costly 
and snow-white. 

Your clock will get its internals out of kelter 
and go all wrong, that you may fail to catch a 
train to keep an important appointment. 

Your night-key will quietly steal down through 
a small hole in. your vest-pocket and hide itself 
in the lining, and fill its aperture with cotton 
to the muzzle, so that after you find it at mid- 
night—if you do, at all—you will have the ex- 
treme felicity of cleaning it out with a pin— 
providing you have a pin at this particular time, 
which, in all probability, you will not. 

If you own fifty collars, and in that number 
there is just one that is half-an-inch too small 
for you, it is impossible to get rid of it. You 
lay it out, and order it to be destroyed. Ina 
morning or two after you get hold of it again. 
It has got back in some mysterious manner 
with the others, but you can’t find out how. 
When you go off to spend a day or two in the 
country, this objectionable collar gets into your 
valise with your one condemned shirt — the 
one with a rusty bosom, button -holes large 
enough to drop horse-chestnuts through, and a 
neck-band with an edge on it like that of a 





buzz-saw. And on this occasion your tooth- 
powder gets into your valise, but your tooth- 
brush does not. 

If there is just enough blacking left in the 
box to enable you to give your shoes another 
burnishing, it sneaks away down to the side of 
the box, where you can’t reach it with the 
brush, 

The gold pen you polish carefully after using, 


and carry in your vest-pocket next your heart, | 


shows its gratitude for your appreciation by 
dropping a sphere of ink on your new cuffs, 
which it does with the same airy grace that 
your costly gold-lined silver spoon will decorate 
your shirt-bosom with a drop of egg that, a 
little way off, looks like a gold stud. 

Your window-shutters slam themselves against 
the house at intervals during the night to keep 
you awake. Your pump runs dry, and your 
roof springs a leak. Your parlor-door will slam 
on your fingers, and the next step to the last 
at the bottom of your stairway will make be- 
lieve it is the final one, in the ‘dark, in such a 
convincing way that after you get into the hall 
you fancy you have stepped down off the roof. 

The bed-clothes will drag themselves off you 


on a cold night as easily as the furnace will | 


refuse to throw out any heat. When you give 
away a pair of scissors because they won’t cut 
cloth, the person you give them to will open 
boxes of sardines with them with perfect ease. 
Your gate will always open itself for cows 
and poultry, if you have a fine garden. The 
button that is sewed on your coat with waxed 





thread will fly off when you least expect it, while 
the grease that merely drops on it you can’t 
brush off or get out with benzine. A man’s 
money, somehow or other, always manages to 
get into the vest that is hanging up at home, 
when a creditor calls on him. 

The paper that contains an article on a sub- 
ject in which you are greatly interested always 
manages to get torn up, so that you can only 
secure a piece containing an absorbing portion, 
and not be able to find the-rest, 

When you pull the triggers of your gun, the 
caps snap and it refuses to go off; but when 
you pull the gun after you by the muzzle as 
you cross a fence, it goes off of its own accord, 
just as the cake of soap will fly out of your 
hands when you are washing, and go in the 
dirt. 

Lay your fishing-lines down perfectly straight, 
and when you go for them the next time you 
will find them all tangled up and in a perfect 
snarl of cussédness. 

From all of which it would seem that pretty 
much all the general cussédness we encounter 
in this life comes from objects not endowed 
with animal life. 





R. K. MuNKITTRICK. 








A PHILADELPHIA MAN is said to have died 
recently while reading a local newspaper. If 
this is the case, he must have been reconciled 
to death. 





AUGUSTUS WILLIAM VISITS A NEWARK FRIEND. 
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[It was poor little Snooky, and she hadn’t a tooth in her head. | 



























































PUCK. 








A FLY IN WINTER. 





CURRENT COMMENT. 








Nature is full of the milk of hu- 
man kindness. ‘This may seem a 





strange assertion, but it is true, and 
its correctness can be demonstrated 
with mathematical precision by 
any one who cares to undertake 
the jeb free of expense. I, alas! 
am not that man. 

I am prepared to assert, how- 
ever, that the laws of Nature, like 
human laws, have their exceptions. 
Behold, then, the sad state of the 
fly in winter. Cut off from all that 
made life one delirious dream of 
joy in the sweet summer-time long 
ago, he wanders a lorn and blight- 
ed being on the face of the earth, 

See him on the dinner-table 
one fly all by himself. He looks on 
every side of him with his hundred 
eyes and sees no other of his spe- 
cies. He is alone in his age. No 
sweet-faced Sunday girl fly peeps 
at him from behind the sugar- 
bowl, or blushes when she turns the 
corner of the butter-dish and ac- 
cidentally meets him face to face, 
with a sort of how-came-you-there 
expression in her large, thoughtful 
eyes. 

No sister greets him when he 
goes home at night, and asks him 
whether he kas brought her any 
New Orleans molasses from down- 
town. No brother meets him in | 
the hallway and says: 

‘Well, Charley, did you go long 
of mince-pie to-day ?” 

No mother stands ready to com- 
fort him and soothe his soul after 
his daily struggle for bread and 
butter and sugar and coffee and 
milk and things. No father comes 
forward to pat him on the back 
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TOO MUCH FRAME FOR THE, PICTURE. 





“Ir 1s stated on good authority,” 
so says a Chicago paper: “that 
$500,000 has been raised to buy the 
New York aldermen to grant a right 
of way in Fifth Avenue to a cable 
railroad,” ‘This is a cruel, malicious 
slander. Whatever may be the fault 
of our Aldermen, they never would 
sell themselves for so small a sum 
as that. 


A NEWS ITEM says that “the Prin- 
, cess Beatrice’s husband and _ her 
brother, the Duke of Connaught, 
, have been grantéd’ permission to 
shoot at Osborne.” Under these 
circumstances, we would advise Os- 
borne to let them aim directly at 
him, That is the only safe way. 





MINISTER Cox took a copy of his 
book in sheets to Constantinople, 
had it gorgeously bound there, and 
| has sent it as a Christmas present to 
the President. ‘This would seem to 
indicate that diplomats are ungrate- 
ful as well as republics. 





A MEDICAL AUTHORITY says “ per- 
sons have been bitten by mad dogs 
and have not gone mad,” Then the 
dogs couldn’t have hurt them very 
badly. The man who is not made 
mad by being bitten by a dog ought 
to be’an angel. He has too good a 
| temper for this wicked world. 











Just at present the wind is howl- 
ing around through the skeleton 
trees, and slamming storm-doors on 
innocent people’s thumbs, and the 
burden of .its vigorous song is: 
* Whoa, January!” 





and say: 

“Go on, my son, as you have begun, and | 
you will. become an eminent mémber of fly 
society—perhaps greater than a horse-fly.”’ 

No creditors—but then I suppose that, as 
flies are supported at the expense of the com- 
munity, they have no creditors.- 

This is a sad state of existence—this state of 
the fly in winter. But Nature is full of com- 
pensations. Woman’s work is never done; 
neither is a fly’s. He gets up just as early and 
goes to bed just as late in the winter as he does 
in the summer. And he is infinitely more in- 
dustrious. He has to fly around and scramble 
about to keep warm. 

Oh, the wild, unspeakable joy of a fly who 
finds a man’s nose in the tender dawn of a 
winter morning! The only nose in the room 
and the only fly! 

Does the fly rise to the occasion ? 

He does. And he rises to the nose, too. 

He sits upon it and walks around it, and flies 
away and comes back to it, and otherwise ex- 
presses his joy. 

Man’s soul may weary of the fly, but the fly 
never tires. In the summer the fly sometimes 
gets disgusted with the man’s antics and goes 
away. ‘Then the man gets a small rest until 
another fly comes along. 

But in winter the man wakes up and sees the 
fly. He makes a dab at the insect, and it shoots 
madly away into space for about six inches, 
and then careers back and clings once more 
to the man’s nose, ‘The man sees that there is 





but one fly, He watches that fly. His eyes 
become fascinated by its movements. When 
it wings its way off into space, the man strains 
his eyes after it; and when it comes back and | 
sits on his nose, he looks cross-eyed at it. | 


After a time he gets up and steéalthily pro- 
cures a towel with a wet end.’ Murderous 
thoughts course through his brain. He looks 
for the fly. 

The fly is on the gas-gtobe. 

The man lies down and pretends to be asleep. 
Then the fly comes and sits on his nose. The 
man hauls off and smites. He knocks his false 
teeth down his throat and splatters water into 
both his eyes. When he dries them, he sees 
the fly sitting on the bed-post smoothing his 
spit-curls with his spare legs. 

The man rises slowly. He strains every muscle 


in his back trying to get up so slowly as not to | 
| tired. He will thus learn just what happens to 


frighten the fly. He draws near to the motion- 
less insect. Once more he smites. But before 
the towel touches the bed-post, the fly has 
whizzed off and pitched on the man’s wife’s 
nose. 

Then the man smiles a horrid smile and rolls 
back into bed. And the next moment -the 
man feels the fly trying to crawl into his ear. 

Desperation seizes him. He jumps up and 
dresses himself. He goes out and tries to buy 
some fly-paper. It is useless. The store-keepers 
laugh at him. 

“Why, sir,” they say: “we have no fly-paper 
this time of year.” 

Then he tries to buy a fly-trap;, but they are 
all packed away until next summer. 

He goes home. Despair is rising in his soul, 
when suddenly a brilliant idea strikes him. He 
goes out and borrows a neighbor’s son, aged ten. 
He takes the boy to his room and shows him 
the fly. He promises the boy half-a-dollar if 
he catches the insect. 

The boy enters upon the task with all the 
enthusiasm of youth. He climbs over the furni- 


| 





ture recklessly, smashes a fifty-dollar mirror and 
a four-hundred-day clock, and finally kicks 
over the lamp and sets the carpet on fire. After 
the conflagration is over, the boy appears with 
a smile on Jiis face. 

«“Tve caught him,’ he says, holding out a 
lightly clenched fist. 

“Give him to me,” says the man, 

The boy opens his hand, 

The man grabs. 

But the fly escapes, just the same. 

The reader may now go back to the place 
where the man first saw the fly, and just keep 
reading to the end and going back till he gets 


the man who tries to catch the solitary but 
experienced winter fly, and he will not be half 
as tired as the man will. 

W. J. HENDERSON. 





‘‘ How Any people have lived on the earth 
since Adam’s time ?”’ asks a journal. If ancient 
history is correct, about 5,999.324,943 too 
many. 


In INDIANA poor-houses the inmates are fed 
at a cost of two cents a meal. ‘This is not cal- 
culated to give pauperism a boom in Hoosier- 
dom. 


‘THERE IS a news item to the effect that a 
Newark barber has lost his voice. We will not 
undertake to be as funny as we can on this 
fact, because every other humorist in the coun- 
try will have twisted it into every conceivable 
shape before this number is out. 
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PUCK’S VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


“I sing,” says Ella Wheeler Wilcox in her latest 
poem: ‘for those who missed their aim.” This takes 
in policemen who shoot at mad dogs, as well as eminent 
patriots who desire public offices. 


We have received from Messrs, Lee & Shepard, of 
Boston, ‘‘Our Father in Heaven,’ Spanish calf style, 
a collection of sonnets by Mr. W. C. Richards, with 
illustrations of considerable badness by various artists. 
People who want each sentence of this marvelous prayer 
diluted into fifty by an inferior poet will probably be 
interested in Mr. Richards’s sonnets. We prefer the 
original. 


** Ten Boys who Lived on the Road, [Lee & Shepard, ] 
by Jane Andrews, is not a tale of incipient tramps or 
road-agents, but some agreeably and simply told stories 
of heros of ancient and modern days: 


When the future Macaulay—and may the Lord have 
mercy on him!—comes to dig and delve amid the pam- 
phlets and caricatures and political polemics of this later 
half of the nineteenth century, he will be puzzled by re- 
peated pictures of a dried-up little old man, seated on a 
barrel and surveying the world with a look of sly shrewd- 
ness. In time the future Macaulay—may all the Saints 
take pity on him!—will accept these pictures as evi- 
dences of the belief of certain people of this later half of 
the nineteenth century in the Tilden-myth, and he will 
explain to his readers that the Tilden-myth was a variant 
of the Swn-myth, and that its hero was one Tilden, who 
proclaimed himself as a Breaker of Rings, and who said, 
with Coriolanus: ¢¢Alone I did it!’”? The future Macau- 
lay—may the devil spare him!—will perchance inform 
his reader that the book in which the sayings of the hero 
of the Tilden-myth are recorded is a work in two portly 
tomes, ‘¢ The Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Til- 
den, Edited by John Bigelow,” |[arpers], and if he ‘de- 
clares that this work contains some mighty interesting 
reading, he will not be far wrong. Republics have short 
memories, and it will do no one any harm to rcad now 
the story of the smashing of the Tammany Ring, set up 
here in New York by a quartet of sorry knaves—even if 
one does not accept the Tilden-myth as a whole. Even 
the index has its richness, and this significant little entry 





from it may interest the guardian of the estate and the 
remains of the late A. T. Stewart: * Hilton, Henry, 
Ring frauds, i, 571,573. (See Ring, Tweed, etc.)” 


‘* Words and Their Uses” 1s a most valuable work 
for every one. It tells you just what words to use and 
how to use them, when you miss the nail and drive your 
thumb an inch into the wall, 


‘* Michel Angelo Buonarroti,” by Charles Christopher 
Black [Chautauqua Press], is a story of the life and labors 
of the gentleman from whose designs, according to one 
of Mark Twain’s characters, the Creator made Italy. 
The book gives a clear, succinct and interesting narra- 
tive of Angelo’s work as a sculptor, painter and archi- 
tect, has extracts from his letters, a chronology of the 
principal events of his life, a list of his manuscripts, 
catalogues of his works, and translations of his poetry 
by Southey, Wordsworth, Hartley Coleridge and other 
meter-makers. For any one who wants to get Michel 
Angelo down to a fine point in a short time, this is the 
bcok. 








Auswers for the Aurious. 


J. B.—The Assyrian pup has accepted your contribu- 
tion. 

A. H.—Do not delude yourself with the hope that we 
cannot recognize a chestnut with the burr on it. 


C. C.—Your serious poem is spoiled by the frequent 
occurrence of such rhymes as ‘ forum ”’ and ¢ high cock- 
alorum,” and ‘* campus” and * grampus.” 

SALAMANDER Hiccins.—We have no doubt that you 
were born a humorist; but you must have been born a 
long while ago, and the tooth of Time has gnawed you, 
Salamander. 

ASPHYXIATED AUGUSTINE.—Your views as to rhyme 
betray a liberal spirit; but they are scarcely calculated 
to meet with the approval of the populace. Go to, go 
to and again go to, 

L. K. K.—Your sketches, «‘ Hints to Farmers” and 
‘©A. Midsummer Day’s Dream,” are accepted. They 
will be used about the time when men ask each other: 
‘*Is it hot enough for you?” 





RANDOM REMARKS. 





“ Dip 1T hurt ?”’ inquired the dentist. 
* Chestnut,” wailed the patient. 


HARVARD TUTORS receive less than half as 
much as trainers in athletics. That’s all right. 
‘The trainers probably are very much larger men 
than the tutors, . 


AN EASTERN professor is lecturing upon 
““The Forgotten Man.” It is not stated whether 
he refers to Wm. M. Wheeler, of Malone, or 
Rutherford B. Hayes, of Fremont, 


AMERICAN OpEeRA.—The American Opera 
Company has begun its career with a German 
opera translated by an English clergyman, a 
German orchestra containing a French oboe- 
player, a prima donna imported from Ger- 
many, a ballet whose principals came from Italy 
and Russia, and a chorus containing some wo- 
men who ages ago sang in “ Finafore.” If we 
did not know that the Irish govern New York 
and the Germans Hoboken, we should be in- 
clined to think that this was not quite in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the times. But this is a 
cosmopolitan country, and we are nothing if 
not mixed up. The principal singers in the 
cast were born in the United States. That is 
something to be proud of, anyhow. Unfor- 
tunately, the most critical of the morning pa- 
pers say that these are the very singers who 
ought to be discharged. When that is done, 
and a few more Germans and Italians are im- 
ported, we shall have a truly American opera 
company. All it needs is a few Irishmen to 
make it truly national. 








THE PROFESSION GONE MAD. 
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The Doctors Race for a Case. 


No Time for Common Sick Folks. 
Doctor.—‘‘ Excuse me, but 1 have an experiment to make.” 
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MORE OF THE STOCK-YARD POETS. 


The circumstance that the stock-yard poets 
are still in existence, as indicated by the unin- 
terrupted flow of melody in Goodall’s Daily 
Sun, is a conclusive refutation of the statement 
that whom the gods love die young, unless the 
present gods are a strangely unappreciative 
group of immortals. It may be, however, that 
they have soured—if we may use’ the expression 
—upon the bards of the cattle-pen, by reason 
of the fact that the gifted Eugene Little—with 
that superb scorn of the trammeling classics 
which we have before pointed out as a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the stock-yard poets— 
refers to Parnassus as an altar, and takes liber- 
ties with the pronunciation of the name of the 
winged horse. It is not, however, without emo- 
tion—of what nature we forbear to state—that 
the literary censors of the civilized countries 
note that the strains of these sweet singers of 
the romantic enclosure in the suburbs of the 
Athens of Illinois continue to be poured forth 
with unabated vigor and unwearying force, and 
that the finished material is but little inferior 
to the goods that have already been placed in 
the market. The late R. W. Emerson (a liter- 
ary person, we beg leave to inform Mr. Good- 
all’s poets, who occasionally attempted verse 
himself, and wrote one or two rather clever 
essays,) once said that the object of art, his- 
torically viewed, was to educate the perception 
of beauty; and this must be our excuse, if any 
excuse is necessary, for presenting a few more 
extracts from the work of the New School. 

The latest spasm of Miss Minnie C. Ballard, 
the Ella Wheeler of ‘Troy, Pennsylvania, is pas- 
sionate and virile enough to please the most 
ardent Swinburneian, but we cannot forbear to 
congratulate Mr. Goodall upon the distance 
between Pennsylvania and Illinois, when we 
read this appeal to his better nature: 

O fold me close and kiss me, 
In thy dear arms entwine, 
And let no sweet joy miss me, 
That ever once was mine. 

‘The last line seems to compromise Mr. Good- 
all somewhat, but it is nothing to the manner 
in which this Troy Terror knocks him cold in 
the next verse. She states, enthusiastically and 
significantly: 

The old remembered blisses 
Awake again for me, 

The half forgotten kisses 
Burn with new ecstasy. 





Any comments upon Mr. Goodall’s conduct, 
if he admits the truth of this accusation, are 
rendered unnecessary. We leave him to his 
remorse. 

Jt is with profound sorrow that we observe 
the downward career of that meteoric genius 
in the milky way of rhyme, Mr. Eugene Little. 
To the fire and fury of a Wordsworth Mr. Lit- 
tle unites the unbridled license of a Watts, and 
he bleats thus to “ False Clarissa ’’: 

Dear Clarissa, why should you 

Sneer because I dared to love you, 
When my heart was in your keeping, 
When, awake or soundly sleeping, 
You were e’er before me? 

And I loved you— God/ how well— 
I would sink my soul in h—I. 

Pausing but a moment to notice how beauti- 
fully the first two lines rhyme, passing over the 
physical impossibility of dear Clarissa’s having 
Mr. Little’s heart in her keeping, and even for- 
bearing to call attention to the fact that the 
poet was, according to his own confession, in 
the habit of sleeping in her presence, we come 
to a sad obligation connected with the last 
lines we have quoted. We demand of Mr. Lit- 
tle that he inform us at once of the number of 
his poetic license, and it shall be our gloomy 
but unavoidable duty to see that the Mayor at 
once revokes it. How a stock-yard poet could 
so far forget himself as to use the word h—l, 
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and run it into the Sw2z while Mr. Goodall was 
absent—in ‘Troy, perhaps—passes our compre- 
hension. We state with confidence that Mr. 


Goodall was not present when this naughty, | 


naughty word was printed, although we have 
no direct information upon the subject, because 


we know that Mr. Goodall is not only great, | 


but good, and we do not believe that he would 
have allowed anything to go into his paper that 
would make such contributors as the Troy Ter- 
ror, Miss M. Ella Ball, Miss Kate Osterhout, 
Miss Lilla W. Cushman, or Mrs. Sarah Ward 
Benedict blush. As for Mr. Litthe—but words 
fail. We shall expect to hear of his drinking 
ginger-ale in his soda-water, next. His down- 
ward career has begun, and naught but a sound 
spanking can avert his doom. 

We confess that when we read that weirdly 


sentimental poem by Miss M. Ella Ball, of | 


Brockport, in which she states: 


Oh! ’tis the saddest thought to me 
That when I die, perhaps there ’Il be 

Some prying strangers who will look 
With curious eyes into each nook, 


we wondered why the poetess should be so 
sensitive, and it is only upon reading a verse 
of a later date, in which she has inadvertently 
given the reason, that we realize the full extent 
of such a calamity. In a burst of confidence 
she thus addresses Mr. Goodall in a poem upon 
“ Corsets.” : 

I do not wear them, rest assured, 

Of wearing corsets I *ve been cured; 

And though I boast no slender waist, 

In corsets it shall ne’er be laced. 

My waist is large—I do not care 

For what the stylish dudines wear, 

So corsets I have left for those 

Who make their bodies fit their clothes. 








| Foolish poetess. She has forever driven Mr. 
| Goodall from his contemplated visit to Brock- 
| port. 

Miss Kate Osterhout, of Port Jervis, New 
Jersey, complains to Mr. Goodall that she has 
| been ‘‘ stood up’’—to use a technical expres- 
sion—and no right feeling person will deny the 
poetess sympathy, when she informs the pro- 
prietor of the Suz: 

Disappointed again, I am waiting. 
The foot-steps have ceased, I ’m alone, 
With none but the stars and the zephyrs  ~ 
To watch for my darling—my own. 


He bade me be here in the even, 
When the moon tipped the top of the trees, 
And the whip-poor-will’s song in the woodland 
Floats lightly along in the breeze. 


However, it is easily explained, and Miss 
Kate will readily perceive that the young man 
whom she refers to as her darling— her own— 
was only perpetrating a practical joke upon her. 
According to her own statement, he bade her 
be there in the evening when the moon tipped 
the top of the trees; and, as the moon did not 
tip the top of the trees at all that evening, and 
has not tipped the top of the trees before or 
since, and couldn’t if it tried, he was justified 
—by the letter of the contract—in going down 
to the village to play pool. 

F. MARSHALL WHITE, 








A PHILOSOPHER SAYS: “No man is rich who 
wants any more than he has got.” If this is 
reliable, the majority of rich men must be dead. 


It 1s the professional flute-player who has to 
whistle for his money, 
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THE WALL-PAPER DID IT. 


“‘Next,’”? said the barber: ‘‘ You are next, 
sir,’ and a short, red-faced man rapidly ap- 
proaching middle age took his seat in the chair, 
placed his feet comfortably on the foot-rest, 
and resigned himself to the inevitable. 

It was one of those drowsy afternoons when 
the unseasonable warmth of the sun’s rays put 
everything to sleep excepting the grass and the 
trees, which took on a new freshness and ver- 
dancy that gave the parks a vernal appearance 
quite unusual in bleak November, The rumble 
and bustle in the streets, the subdued murmur 
of the barbers’ voices as they enlightened their 
patrons upon the topics of the day, and the 
mellow sun-light which danced fantastically 
upon the floor, covering the linoleum with 
gilded figures and plating the clouds of rising 
dust with pure gold, induced our friend to turn 
his eyes toward the ceiling, preparatory to doz- 
ing off to sleep. 

Above the rows of mirrors and the square 
glass cupboards filled with other rows of cups 
—gaudy, blazing, flaming cups—from whose 
rounded tops protruded handles of shaving- 
brushes, and on whose decorated sides were 
painted the names of their owners—above this 
glittering display the wall-paper was visible. It 
had a quaint old pattern, this wall-paper, with 
its narrow, parallel rows of horizontal stripes, 
modestly and unobtrusively homely, but to the 
eyes of our friend it had more beauty than any 
other design ever fashioned—as he half closed 
his eyes, the barber-shop with its quiet murmur, 
the mirrors with their distorted reflections, the 


cupboards with their gorgeous pomp and show, |. 


faded out of his sight. Even the turmoil in 
the street died away into a gentle buzz like the 
humming of the bees in the garden on a sunny 
summer’s day, and he saw before him a little 
square bed-room in an old red house on a hill 
far, far away and long, long ago. It was his 
own room in his own old house, and the paper 
on those walls had the same pattern as that 





which looked down on the red-cushioned chairs 
in the barber-shop. 

“Hurt you, sir?” inquired the barber, con- 
cernedly. 

“Eh ?” ejaculated our friend, sleepily. 

“I beg pardon,”’ returned the barber, po- 
litely: “‘ From the way you sighed, I thought I 
had.” 

“No,” replied our friend, as his eyes once 
more closed upon the present to open upon the 
pleasanter vision of the past. 

Yes, that was the old room, the happy, jolly, 
dear old room where he had spent his boyhood 
days. ‘There was no question about it. ‘There 
was the old square bureau filled with drawers, 
crammed with clothes, surmounted by the mir- 
ror with its frame of gilt. There was the table 
littered with books, where he used to learn his 
lessons for the succeeding day. There was the 
little chair— was there ever another such a 
chair ?—with its narrow arms and hollow back 
all ribbed with slender rungs. And there was 
the old red carpet, as warm as the bright log- 
fire that blazed on the parlor hearth. Strange, 
how little things had changed in those thirty 
years of absence! And the old closet with its 
cavernous depths stored with treasures no mine 
has yet contained—fishing-boots and rods, a 
gun, a sled and skates, tops and marbles, kites 
and string. How natural everything seemed! 
He almost expected to hear the step of pretty 
cousin Phyllis on the stairs, and her gentle tap 
at his door, 

* Allright, sir,’ interrupted the barber, sooth- 
ingly, as he sighed again: “Ill be more care- 
ful with the other side.” 

But our friend was deaf to his apology, deaf 
to the noise and the bustle of the present, listen- 
ing for the light foot-steps of the past, which 
didn’t come, which never come, except in 
happy dreams. 

Dear little Phyllis! How she used to brighten 
that cheerful room with her presence! How 
she straightened up that table and dusted off 
the bureau! Phyllis was the only person who 








Musical Instruction of the Present Day for Young Ladies. 
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YounG Lapy (¢aking banjo-lesson).—** Well, what now ?” 
SERVANT.—‘* Two young ladies have called, Miss.” 


Younc Lapy.—* Oh, bother ! 


I'll never learn this jig if I’m interrupted in this way all the time.” 








dared to venture within the portals of the closet. 
Her deft fingers were the only ones that pre- 
sumed to bring order out of the chaos which 
dwelt therein. But Phyllis didn’t come. We 
can’t have everything we want in our dreams, 
any more than in our waking hours. 

It seemed to him that the old room had never 
looked so pleasant before. ‘The sun never shone 
so brightly, the carpet never glowed so cheerily, 
the wall-paper never appeared so pretty, when 
he had called those four walls his home, and 
he sighed again as all men sigh when they 
recall the scenes where memory lives. And 
thus he dreamed on, half happily, half sadly, 
until a motion of the chair induced him to put 
his hand to his face. 

It was as smooth as a baby’s. His curious 
hand then wandered to his head. It wassmooth, 
too, as it used to be in summer when boys and 
sheep are sheared. His other hand ventured 
into his coat-pocket. ‘That, too, had under- 
gone a change. It was filled with trinkets of a 
bygone age. ‘There was a knife there without 
any blades, a top without a peg, some marbles, 
some string, hopelessly snarled and knotted, a 
fish-hook, a cork, and some fish-line. 

He was once more, in truth, a boy. The 
scene changed, also. He had left the red house 
on the hill, and was following the brook which 
fed the saw-mill and rippled and murmured 
over the rocks through the ravine, and finally 
came to rest in the old pool under the trees— 
the shady, deep old pool where the fishes lived. 
Dexterously he caught a grasshopper, cruelly 
he impaled it on his hook, carefully he dropped 
it in the water under the big log. Then he 
waited for anibble. Minutes passed into hours, 
and still he waited. How marvelous is the pa- 
tience of a boy a-fishing! ‘The birds sang, the 
tinkling of the cow-bells sounded over the hill, 
the bees hummed among the wild-flowers, and 
the tree-toads croaked in their homes of bark. 
At last, wearied with waiting, his head began to 
droop upon his breast, his eye-lids, heavy as 
lead, gently falling, shut out the pool and its 
shadows, and he felt himself slipping from his 
seat upon the log into the still, glassy water 
under his feet. Faster he moved and faster, 
until with a cry he reached out his hands and 
caught the arms of the barber’s chair. 

He was back again once more. 

“Ah,” suavely observed the barber: “Hope 
you had a pieasant nap, sir. Sleepy afternoon, 
sir. 

Our friend rubbed his eyes and glanced into 
the mirror. His face was smooth. Likewise 
his head. His coat-pocket, too, was filled, but 
not with boyish knicknacks. From its mouth 
stuck out the heads of sundry bottles, reading 
thus: 

Simpson’s Hair Restorer. 
Baldy’s Moustache Invigorator, 
Dandruff’s Shampoo Mixture. 
Auburn's Peerless Hair-Dye. 


“Yes, sir,” again observed the barber, smil- 
ing blandly: “ Hope you are pleased, sir. Did 
the best job we could, sir. Check, sir? Four 
dollars and a half, sir. Brush!” 

The varlet barber had taken advantage of 
his opportunities. 

BENJAMIN NORTHROP. 





An INDIANA man recently eloped with his 
deceased wife’s grandmother, Very few men 
carry their dislike for.a mother-in-law to this 
extent. 

A THEATRICAL MANAGER thanks his stars 
when they don’t want all the receipts. 


AN ORIGINAL Raphael painting has been dis- 
covered in Chicago. It is not belicved that a 
Chicago man made the discovery. 







































































A LITERARY RELIC. 

[Eighteen years ago the publisher of the 
Pudget received from the late “ Josh Billings ”’ 
a communication, from which the following ex- 
tracts are now first published.] 

* * * “If you can git me a few calls to 
lektur out your way, it will be clever in you. 
Sorry that I have no pictorial biography of my 
face to send you. The fact is that 1 am so cusséd 
‘humbly’ that I can’t be taken. * * * I 
have sent to England for one of the Book Bil- 


lings. Those publishers are worse than resurec- | 
tionists—they steal a man while living. I ought | 
to have had at least five hundred dollars from | 
the London publishers, but never had a cent. | 


My lektur on ‘ Milk’ has been skimmed for 
lyceum taste. ‘There ain’t anything in it that 
need make anyboddy faint away, and I believe 
there is some nervous truth in it. As regards 
the catastrophys in my biography, thus far, I 
can only state that I was born in Massachusetts 
in the year of 1820. At the age of fifteen, the 
first business I attacked was the wool business 
—driving sheep. I had never been away be- 
fore, and everyboddy seemed to know more 
than I did. I saved myself, but lost the flock 


of sheep pretty thoroughly, At sixteen I brought | 
up on the west bank of the Mississippi, even in | 


them days quite a stream, and the past thirty 
years has been divided, multiplied and sub- 
tracted in and among the various schemes of a 
vagrant temperament, implanted in a strong 
natural constitution—such as husbandry in the 
wilderness where there was more wild bees to 
hunt than oats to cut; merchandizing at the 
forks of a mud turnpike, with a stock of brogan 
boots, Lowell calico and whiskey by the quart; 
running a high pressure steamboat on the Ohio 
River. A lively life where man can see human 
nature with the bark on and learn how to swear 
with great precision. Also speculated in West 
India staves and potash, the two first crops of 
a new country; an auctioneer, and for eight 
years a land-hunter on Indian trails, and made 
tough by riding a hog-skin saddle and eating 
acorn-fed pork and corn-dodgers. My life has 
been a success thus far, for I am still alive, but 
pecuniarily, who ever made money and played 
the excentrick wanderer from one rude voca- 
tion to another, but little better than a common 
trapper and honey and vension hunter. I have 
had much comfort out of all this, and would 
not take the best farm in the State of New York 
for the sights I have seen. * * * My lit- 
erary raid has been short but sweet. I have 
had as much fun out of it as any man who ever 
lived, and when I reflect that it is but little 
more than five years since I first put comic ink 
on paper, I can certainly feel that if I have not 
made much coin, I have the quiet satisfaction 
of knowing that [ have never written a line in 
malice against the truth or virtue of the world. 
* * * [might have gathered more wisdom 
sleeping in a cloister, but would have missed 
the lark’s wild song in the morning and the 
sober hoot of the midnight owl in the wilder- 
ness. * * * I was never sick all day in my 
life, never saw a man in a tight spot but what 
I was willing to loosen the screws, have lived 
among the high and the low, and never put in 
my pocket a knife or a pistol. Excuse this if 
it looks like egotism; I only mean to brag on 

the joy the world has furnished me. 

Yours tenderly, 

H, W. SHaw—“ Josh Billings.” 
New York, January 2oth, 1867. 
—Bowen’s Budget. 


ABOUT twenty young men of Newton, Kan., 
have formed a club having for its purpose the 
lessening of the expenses attached to living. 
They expect to make it for about two dollars a 
week. This is the sort of club that the most 
exacting wife should have no objection to her 
husband belonging to.— xchange. 
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AT EASE, 


Aricr.—'* Mama, do come quickly! 
Mama.— ‘* Why, Alice, don’t disturb me unnecessarily. 


paint. Go do it yourself, my child.” 


The parlor door is ruined! 
I am reading. 


Freddy has painted pictures all over it.” 
Every child knows that Sapolio will clean the 


THEFT OF REPUTATION. 


Theft is not confined to stealing morey. Indeed, thatis the least common form of theft. Mn who sell other cheap scourin~ soaps when 
they a e asked for Sapolio (not unfi meee sce yen | them to be the genuine article), steal onr reputation, our money, our good name. And, 


besides this, they cheat their customers. 
such practices, und determine not to cheat or be cheated. 


Touest merchants, honest purchasers, honest trade and the community should turn away from all 


What is Sapolio? It is a solid, handsome cake of sconring soap, which has no equal for all scouring purposes except the laundry. To 


use it is to value it. 
rance. 


It will take the grease off the dishes, aud off the pots and pans 


What will Sapolio do? Why, it wi'l clean paint, make oi! clo.hs bright, and give the floors, tables and! shelves a new ap- 


You can scour the kuives and forks with it, and make the tin things 


shine brightly. The wash-basin, the bath tub, even the greasy kitchen sink, will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove 


all we say. 





A FARMER in this country, having read in a 
poultry journal thai “ hens having dark plumage 
lay earlier and more frequently than those of a 
light color,’ immediately went to work and 
dyed seventeen white hens black.-—Vorristown 
Flerald. 


Puysic beats the faith cure, because it has 
the inside track:—Mew Orleans Picayune, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER 
is a true cure for Catarth, Bronchit:s, Asthma and In- 
cipient Consumption. Call or send for pamphlet and 
testimonials. THE Pr.LOW-INHALER Co., 25 East 14th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Sus 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung 
Affections, also a po-itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 


it known to his suffering f lows. Actuated by this motive and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or English, with 
full directions for preparing and i Sent by mail by address- 
ing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Novgs, zg9 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 271 


BOUND VOLUMES OF PUCK. 





Back Numbers of Puck, from Vol. VII. upward, if 
in good condition, will be exchanged for corresponding 
bound Volumes in 

Cloth for - - - - - - $1.25. 
Half Morocco for - - - 2.00. 

Cloth Covers for binding Puck, 75c.; by mail, $1. 

To Canada per Express, $1.25. 
Address, OFFICE OF PUCK, 
New York. 


Advertisements or changes of Advertisements on 12th, 
13th and 14th pages of Puck must be handed in on 
Wednesday before 3 P. M. 

Forms of the 15th page are closed Friday at noon. 





aclever little housekeeper and try it. Beware of initations. There is butone Sapolio. Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co., 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
OUR STOCK OF 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED WOOLENS 
HAS NEVER BEEN SURPASSED. 
The Latest Designs, Newest Colorings. 
Business Suits to order from $20.00 





Trousers es as 5.00 
Dress Suits es ‘6 30.00 
Fall Overcoats ** «18.00 


Wa Seulore 


Nos. 145, 147, 149 Bowery 
and 
No. 771 BROADWAY, 


Opposite Stewart's, New York. 


Samples and rules for sel/-measurement sent on application, 


 ¥UST OUT: 


Puck's Annua 


FOR 1886. 
Price Twenty-five Cents. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


& bulma OF 


ARE AT PRESENT THE MOST POPULAR 
AND PREFERRED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 
WAREROOMS: 

149, 151, 153, 155 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


SOHMER & CoO. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: NO. 209 WABASH AVENUE. 















BITTERS. 


An excellent appetizing tonic of exquisite flavor, now used over the 
whole world, cures Dyspepsia, Diarrhoea, Fever and Ague, and all 
disorders of the Digestive Organs. A few drops impart a delicious fla- 
vor to a glass of champagne, and to all summer drinks. Try it, and 
beware of counterfeits, Askyour grocer or druggist for the gonuine 
article, manufactured by DR. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, SOLE AGENT. 
61 BROADWAY N.Y 


PERLE D’OR 


Ota ADE AGIS =} 
Dry and Extra Dry. 


178 Duane St., N. WY. 


BOKER'S BITTERS 















The Oldest and Best of all 
STOMACH BITTERS, 
AND AS FINE A CORDIAL AS EVLR MADE, 
To be had in Quarts and Pints. 
L. FUNHE, JR., Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor. 
78 John Street, New York. 


errs '’sS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 

















Send one, two, three or five dollars 
for a retail box, by express, of the best | 
Candies in the World, put up im hand- 
some boxes. Allstrictly pure. Suitable | 
for presents, Try itonce. | 


. F. CUNTHER, Confectioner 
©. Fe Snadison& £ . 


MAGIC LANTERNS| 


Address 
t.. Chicago. 





S, all prices. Views ilus' 

ect for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, etc. 

A profitable business for a man with a small capital, Also, 

Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136 page Catalogue /r-. 
MCALLISTER, Mf 


g. Optician,49 Nassau St.,N. Y 
DENTAL OFFICE OF 
Philippine Dieffenbach-Truchsess 


NO. 162 WEST 23D STREET, Bet. 6th and 7th Aves., N. Y. 


TAPE WORM. 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoons of medicine in two or 
three hours. For particulars address with stamp to 
H. EICKHORN. No. 6 St. Mark’s Place, New York, 
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ev 
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Price Twenty-five Cents. 
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Don’r let the door stand open, but shut it with much 
care, 

Without a bang, without a whang—yes, shut it fair and 
square; 

Without a slam, without a jam, without a slat—or jerk, 

For if you ’ve left it open, go shut it, and don’t shirk. 


No Christian man or woman, no" well-trained chick or 
child, 

Will let a door swing idly, to make weak nerves run 
wild, ; 

When chilly winds are blowing—and some one taking 
cold— 

While the open door is creaking and muttering like a 
scold, 


Haste makes but waste, remember, so plenty take of 
time; 
Don’t leave the door half open—a fault almost a crime— 
And if you ’ve ever done this, don’t do so any more; 
Whatever else you fail to do, don’t fail to Shut the Door. 
—Good Housekeeping. 





WHEREAS, IT BEING THE NEw YEAR, 


Resolved, ‘Vhat I will pay as I go—on the 
railroad, 

That I will honestly and closely scan my 
neighbor’s faults and help him to correct them. 

That I will not spend so much money on 
clothes—for my wife. 

That I will quit Smoking in places where it 
is positively forbidden. 

That I will not write any reminiscences of 
the war. , 

That I will make shorter prayers and longer 
subscriptions, 

That I will not say, “1 beg your pardon,” 
to my neighbor’s wife, and “Huh!” to my 
own. 

That I will not play lawn-tennis for at least 
three montis, 

That I will not bite off more than I chew. 

That I will not worry and fret about what 
would become of the other eight or nine bil- 
lions of people in the world if I should die, 

That I will not slap over. 

That I will study my lessons and keep my 
face clean. 


will be somebody else’s fault. 

That I can get along well enough with every- 
body but myself, 

That I will be most wretchedly sorry for a 
thousand things by next December. 

That they sha’n’t be the same things I was 
sorry for last December. 

That I have money to bet they will be.— 
| R. J. Burdette, in Brooklyn Eagle. 

Miss Dirripent.—-“ Aunty, you don’t under- 
stand Italian, and your applauding at the wrong 
time attracts attention to you from all over the 
house,”” , ; 

Mrs, Vulgarien (sharp/y).—“ My dear, you 
see this new Wrap? It cost eight hundred dol- 
lars to import. What do you think I came 
here for ?”—Philadelphia Press, 
| In St. Louis it has been decided that it is a 
libel to calla mana hog. In Cincinnati ‘it is 
| considered a compliment.— Boston Post, 

In France all the cows are milked on the left- 
hand sidte—unless the well has a windlass.— 
Cincinnati Merchant- Traveler, 











Ifsome enterprising fellow wou'd now corner the market on Dr. 
Kull’s Cough Syrup he could make his fortune; for there are 
thousands who would rather pay double the retail price than be 
without this valuable remedy. 

All persons afflicted with Dyspepsi:, Diarrhoea, Colic, and all 
kinds of indigestion, will find immediate relef and sure cure by 
using Angostura Bitters, The only genuine is manufactured 
by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons, 
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PUCK’S ANNUAL FOR 1886. 
Price Twenty-five Cents. 








Numbers g, 10, 26, 140, 163 and 418 of the English 
Puck will be bought at this office at 10 cents per copy. 
In mailing please ro lengthwise. 





That if I fail in any of these resolutions, it | 








‘ Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
y, and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 






ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, Itching Tor- 
tures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula and Infastile Humors 
cured by the CuricurA ReMEbIEs, 

Cuticura Resotvent, the new blood purifier, cleanses the 
blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous elements, and 
removes the cause. 

Cuticuna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and In- 
flammation, clears the Skin and Scaip, heals Ulcers and restores 
the Hair. , 

Curticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped 
and Oily Skin, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; RESOLv- 
ENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Druc Anp Cuemicat Co,, 
Boston, Mass. : 

aap Send for “ How to Cure Skin Deseases.” 





Pains instantly relieved by CuricurA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
25 cents. 


“SCOTT'S” 
EMULSION 


OF PORE COD LIVER O11 
And Hypophospites of Lime & Soda 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


The only preparation of COD LIVER OIL that 
can be taken readily and tolerated for a long time 
by delicate stomachs. 

AND AS _A REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULOUS” AFFECTIONS, ANAEMIA, GEN- 


ERAL DEBILITY, COUGHS AND THROAT AF- 
FECTIONS, and all WASTD NS, and al TING DISORDERS OF 
CHILDREN it is marvellous in its results. 
scribed and endorsed by the best Physicians 
in the countries of the world. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


its CAUSES and CURE, by one who 
was deaf pepe Boy years. Treuted by most of 
the noted specialists of the day with no benetit. 
CURED HIMSELF in three months, and since then hundreds of others 
by sume process. A plain, simple and successful home treatment. 
Address T, 8S. PAGE 
326 128 East 26th St., New York City, 


a Sharp, Sudden, Scia‘ic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic and Nervous 


























MONARC 


SHIRTS 
SOLD BY LEADING DEMAERE| 2% 

















EDEN MUSEE ___ 55 West 23rd Street. 

. Open from 11 to 11. Sundays from 
1 to 11.—Wonderful Tableanx and Groups in Wax—Chamber of Horrors 
Trip round the World in 600 Stereoscopic Views—Concerts in the Winter 


Garden every afternoon and evening. <A.lmission to all, £0 cents, Chil- 
dren, 25 cents. 





“ Superior to any other published.””"—PAi/a. Fr. Call. 
HONETIC SHORTHAND 82:50. erst be. 
Duby Rovhecte\ ¥.FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION, 

Circulars, Testimonials, Specimen Pages, &c. 33 


Send 6c. for poe for free costly box of goods which 
will help all to more money than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely suie. 


8 Terms mailed tree. TruE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 











HAMPLIN’S 





TIFYING THE COMPLEXION. |mmeca™= 
SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBUEN, TAN, FRECKLES, 
leaving the akin soft and fair,adds great beauty to the 
Mp. na ali beautiful women 





ROLLER ano 
SKATES 


| 

SPRINGFIELD,MASS, \ 

40 Pace CaracocueMaiLeo 
ON RECEIPT OF 2 CENTS 
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WINTER ’S HERE. | 
—— a 

Winter ’s here, Winter ’s here, N ( YW Re ad r 

Birds have skipped, Cold winds sigh, j C \ e 
Nights are drear, Not much beer, J 

Cheeks frost-nipped ; Lots of rye; 
Skies are gray, Pondlets freeze, 

Fields are sere, Coal is dear, 
All things say— People sneeze— 

¢¢ Winter ‘s here.”’ Winter ’s here. 

' —-Rufus Rood, in Philade!piia News. 


A SENSIBLE old fellow says he “ clears three 
thousand dollars a year by simply minding his 
| own business.” ‘This is because he has almost | 
a monopoly of that business. We don’t sup- 
pose he would clear three dollars a year if he | 
were to employ a man to mind his own busi- | 

ness for him. — Drake's Magazine. 

“Kiss the baby while you can,” warbles a 
poet. Thanks; we will wait till she is sixteen. 
and take our chances.— Burlington Free Press. 

O’ Donovan Rossa’s occupation is gone, but 
| the American steam-boiler still lives. — ester 


Post. 

















Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate. 
Tonic for Overworked Men, F 0 R 
Dr. J. C. Witson, Philadelphia, Pa., says: «*T lias 
used it as a general tonic, and in particular in the de- 
bility and dyspepsia of overworked men, with satisfac 
tory results.” 


- BHALFORD we 
+e SAUCE. 

3 THE GREAT RELISH. 122 
IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC.” 
. 
The pioneer in all improvements. 


Has the best set of attachments. 

Its exclusive bent wood turniture is light. beautiful, and most darable ° > » 3 = e 

Does all varieties of work, from simple practical sewing to the finest b 2 k b d 9 i] d b 
and most elaborate embroidery ‘ ‘ @ritte n Vy Puc S ed) on tri 9Uu tors b] an a ustrate y 

It is the recognized standard of exceilence among Sewing Machines. < a 

It leads; all others follow. 

Address for illustrated cirenlar, 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHIME (), Puck’s Artists. 








NEW YORK. 
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IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


is the only absolutely harmless preparation for hai 


wholly or partially gray; it restor s hair to origina! r ~ Y r 
: color, from tlonde to darkest brown and black; i- PRICE, cs W EN TY-FIVE CEN os. 
@ immediateand lasting; alsoodorless; leaves the ha 
clan, s ft and gl ssy; is equally desirable for the 
be rd. Price, $1 and $2 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO., a i wigan : : siti ie : : 
S cew Yorn 2 . : | TDDY @ : Th . ; , 

6+ West 23p Sturt, Kew York - “ FATHER,” he said, as he looked up from | EVERY SALOON, HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
the paper to the old man paring apples: “here | Needs a Standard Beer Pump. It preserves beer and ale, and 
a Saad as . ” keeps the life in it, to the last glass. It saves its cost in a very 
IS an Interesting item. short time, Price low, and machine reliable. Ask your plumb- 


























= What is it, Ben , er tor it, or write 
“Cotton is the lowest it has been for thirty STANDARD PUMP M'F'G CO, 
years,’ | _ 448 : 143 Ei_m Street, New York. 
“Lands save us, is that so? If you look | Philadelphia, ’76. Paris, '78. 
over them ten bushels of ’taters to-night, and | in4? j 
THE MOST finish shelling that corn and splitting them rails America s Favorite Beer, 
Extensive Manufacturers of Billiard Tables in the World | to-morrow, you might go to town and get me a 





BAR, SALOON and OFFICE FIXTURES, enough cotton to make a new back to this vest. 
BEER COOLERS, etc., etc. A prudent man will take advantage of such a UsbeC= 

NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. | crisis as this.’°-—IVal/ Street News. . Cc 

READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. -~ 

OFFICE AND FACTORY: . , a : 
. age Blair’s Pills.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic Remedy, 

| FOOT OF 8th STREET, EAST RIVER. Oval box, 24; round, . Pils. At all aranien. % . 6 
| SALESROOM: ay | ncciisianaaiainoa ti ast Us 
Broadway, Cor. 17th St., Union Square, New York. DVERTISEBRS :in learn the cost of any proposed lire of ’ tw s a. 


i OTTO STIETZ Advertising at Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s Newspaper Advertising OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bureau, 10 Spruce St., N.Y. Send roc. for a r00-page pamphlet. 


| ~NEW YORK GLASS LETTER C0, . avsum writer's FRIEND. | Mie Aalewser- x x 


















The Erlanger, 


1 | This book contains the largest collection ever printed of Choice Gems of 


1 | Poetry and Prose, suitable for writing in Autograph Albums. 128 pages. 
1 | EMBOSSED | paper covers, 15 cents: cloth, 30 cents. Stampstaken. Address, Busch Standard 
J. S. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose Street, New Vork. [372 ‘ 
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GLASS SIGNS.) uu 


‘The Pale Lager 


'=35R am Ach ei 2) acielel=i—mn. 


The Faust. 








| GLASS LETTERS AND NUMBERS, P NEW YORK Budweiser. 
|S, Wiieds, of ineeeie Ot aul Mibeeie, Rices Lowest- STYLes BES] ) 
NEW YORK 254 pele eras. a itl Mowe, OEP Amsterdam, °83. New Orieans, '85. 
ee, fen SEND FOR SAMPLES OR CATALOGUE. 'S 








Le BOuTILLIER BROTHERS 4s? Numbers 9, 10, 26, 140, 163 and 418 of the English 


Z PI] ES Instant relief. Final cure in 1o days, and 
P | 4b) never returns. No purge, no salve, no sup- | 








3 here will te hone ic wine of . ™_ . 
pesltacy. Wallocers will learn of 6 slots vomedy Pres, by at- BROADWAY & 14 ST.N.Y, Puck will he bought at this « fice at 10 cents per copy. | 
| dressing = C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau Street, New York. 44 | : | In mailing please roll lengthwise | 
pie Oh. aa Oe oes j 
— eT | 
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Act I.—The Villain’s Oath.—** My revenge 
shall be terrible! Cur-r-r-ses on them!” 


_ 


Act II.—Brilliant Pageant.—Parade 
of the Emperor’s Body-Guard. 


Act IV., AND LasT.—Marvelous Scenic 
Effect.— Destruction of the Imperial Palace. 


t 
OFFICE OF "PUCK: 23 WARREN ST. NEW YORK. MAYER, MERKEL & OTTMANN. LITH. 21- 25 WARREN ST.NY 


‘ WHAT HE SAW AT THE MATINEE 





